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The master's death is the slave's ruin. — The rivulet you despise is that 
you will die by. — In a strange country one runs the risk of seating one's 
self on the grave of his father-in-law. (As Robert Louis Stevenson 
might say, where we are not gentiles we are not gentlemen.) — The ele- 
phant does not find his trunk heavy, nor the mother her baby. — Our 
friends' friends are our friends. — Eat the honey without minding how the 
bee made it. (" The pedigree of honey does not concern the bee : " Emily 
Dickinson.) — Bone does not let go flesh, nor father son. — What a mother 
sees coils itself up, but does not come out (/. e. the faults of her child). — 
One head does not wear two hats (against plurality of emoluments). — 
In childhood, a linen rag buys friendship (concerning the freemasonry 
of youth). — When you eat the elephant, give the swallow some. — The man 
who feeds you is your relative. — We may blame our own things, but not 
other people's things. — When you buy a wild hen, buy also a tame one ; 
when the first takes flight, you can live with the second. — The ant is 
happy when he is at the top of the house (of a man who is made eminent 
by the death of his superior rival). — When a pig dies, they get his fat (of 
the death of a rich man). — There are the usual number of squibs against 
women, in which respect the Angolese is the equal of the European. — 
Nzambi is the equivalent of " God." — What Nzambi does, is not done 
twice. — He who prays to Nzambi never despairs. — This use seems to 
have the mark of recency. — An agnostic saying : Death is death, dust 
is dust ; they say he lives, but they don't know. The proverbs are given 
in literal Portuguese rendering, together with European equivalents. 

W.W.N. 

Ch. Thuriet. Traditions Populaires du Doubs. Paris. Librairie 
Historique des Provinces. E. Lechevalier. 39, Quai des Grands- 
Augustins. 1 89 1. xxxv., 555. 

This book is a collection of local traditions and legends, made in part 
from written sources, in part from the lips of the people, whose accounts 
are reproduced in more or less literary form. The great abundance of 
such localized stories is remarkable : each district, each hamlet, appears to 
have its stock ; and these, as the author remarks, are the successive and 
gradual work of many generations. Examples of these narratives are as 
follows : The echo of the village of Crimont is believed to be the cry of a 
soul in torment. The water of the Fountain of Gal had the property of 
healing both physical and moral pains, and was sought far and wide for 
the sake of funeral lavations. A cavern of Amancey, which gives vent to 
mysterious sounds, was supposed a gathering place of imps, and a legend 
attached to it like that of Wayland Smith in Walter Scott's " Kenilworth : " 
the traveller who at night made an offering of cake, in the morning found 
his horse shod ; but an ungrateful person having offered cow-dung, the 
service ceased. A tale of Clerval (p. 286) relates that, as two women were 
disputing, one uttered the wish, " May the serpent suck you ! " A snake 
instantly attached itself to the breast of the person cursed, and did not 
quit its hold until the frontier of the district had been passed. This tale 
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is mentioned as giving in a crude form the germ of a romantic episode of 
the first continuator of Christian of Troyes (twelfth century) ; this poem, 
the legend of the hero Caradoc Bries-Bras, belonging to the Arthurian 
cycle, is often assumed to be of Celtic derivation, a conclusion not war- 
ranted. Another snake legend exhibits the diffusion of popular tradition. 
It is the story of the mother who hears her little child say : " Eat ! It is 
your turn. If you eat too fast, I will beat you," and, looking out of the 
window, sees the little one sharing its bread and milk with a venomous 
snake, whose gluttony it rebukes by tapping the beast's head with a spoon. 
The mother kills the snake, and the child dies of grief. There is a similar 
German tale in Grimm, No. 105 (Marchen von der Unke). In the latter 
the snake takes the milk, but not the crumbs ; the child taps it with the 
spoon, saying : " Eat the crumbs, too ! " When the snake is killed, the 
child pines away. 

A curious American parallel can be cited. In the " Memoir of the Life 
of Eliza S. M. Quincy" (privately printed, Boston, 1861), we read (p. 9) 
concerning the mother of the narrator, daughter of an educated German 
immigrant, settled on the Hudson River : " In this wild country an incident 
happened to my mother which she has often related. When a child of six 
years of age, she was accustomed to eat her bowl of bread and milk, after 
dinner, seated on the sill of the house-door, and was heard to speak of 
" die schone Schlange " (the beautiful snake), who came and ate her rice. 
Her mother watched to see what these words meant, and, to her surprise 
and consternation, saw a large rattlesnake, with its head in the bowl, 
eating with the child, who, when her visitor took more than its share, tapped 
it on the head with her spoon. It went away quietly when the meal was 
finished. But the intimacy was too dangerous to be allowed, and Mr. 
Kemper killed the snake. The rattle, a very large one, with eleven or 
twelve rings, was preserved for some years, but was lost when the family 
removed from the Livingston Patent." 

The reciter of this story, a person of unimpeachable integrity, was con- 
vinced that it had happened to herself ; and before the volume was printed, 
the writer had heard the tale, already become traditional. It will be seen 
that the version, though derived from Germany, is identical with the French 
variant. W. W. N. 

NOTES ON BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(For full titles, see below.) 
Among the publications of the present year, foremost in importance are 
the " Contributions to North American Ethnology," published by the United 
States Geographical and Geological Survey. The plan of giving Indian 
texts with transliterated versions will be received with satisfaction by all 
ethnologists. The great work of Albert Samuel Gatschet on the Klamath 
Indians is an imperishable monument of industry and ability, which will 
still further increase the honorable fame of the author. The primary im- 
portance of the volumes is linguistic ; but the mythological material embod- 
ied is of the utmost value, and the remarks of the writer, in his Introduc- 
tion, of admirable clearness and sagacity. Circumstances compel the delay 
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of an extended notice until the next number ; all that can here be done is 
to point out the credit conferred by such an achievement on the govern- 
ment which provides for its publication, and on the Director of the depart- 
ment which has carried out so liberal a design. 

The sixth volume of the same series, on the J^egiha language (that of 
the Omahas and Ponkas), by James Owen Dorsey, is a worthy companion 
of that already noticed. The book contains a mass of mythic matter, of 
the first importance. The value and interest of this lore is in a measure 
known to readers of this Journal, through contributions made by the well- 
known author. A proper review of this work must also be reserved. 

" The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees," by James Mooney, contained 
in the " Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology," is a most 
precious contribution to the history of religions and the theory of magic, 
as well as a model of folk-lore collection. The results of Mr. Mooney in 
general, so far as regards the Cherokee theory of the cure of disease, first 
appeared in this Journal (vol. iii. p. 44), under the title of " The Cherokee 
Theory and Practice of Medicine." What is especially new in the detailed 
publication is the language of the sacred formulas themselves, and we do 
not think that we are exaggerating if we affirm that they are as interesting 
and important as any sacred formulas of the sort in existence. The philo- 
sophic basis of the exorcism is so simple and original as to make it clear 
that we are dealing with pre-Columbian belief and practice. That the 
archetypes of animals live in heaven in a quadriform existence correspond- 
ing to the four cardinal points ; the connected symbolism of color ; the 
doctrine that a disease is an animal which maybe exiled by a stronger ani- 
mal, its natural enemy, — are characteristic conceptions which owe nothing 
to introduced superstition. Remarkable is the profound and serious piety 
which belongs to these formulas, and which also is obviously ancient. With- 
out any disrespect to the works of theoretical writers on primitive religion, 
like Mr. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang, we are of opinion that the 
researches now making in the field of American religion are of more im- 
portance than all the speculative treatises ever written. The contending 
schools, whether calling themselves symbolical or anthropological, must 
reconstitute their theory by the light of these investigations. Remarkable, 
too, in Mr. Mooney's formulas, is the conception of sexual love. The lover 
who wishes that his mistress may be " covered with loneliness," and who 
prays to "The Ancient One" (the fire) never to loosen hold on the 
woman's body, is using rites and forms which appear to be of remote anti- 
quity. The prayer of the hunter who, rubbing his hand over the fire, 
promises to feed the "Ancient White" with the clotted blood, and his 
appeal to the water, whose spittle is the foam, and whose stomach is to be 
covered, as an offering, with the bloody leaves with the blood of a success- 
ful hunt, are contributions of the first value to the theory of religious 
symbolic expression. So soon as the investigations now making shall be 
printed, it will appear that the American Indians, at the time when the 
white man first set foot on the continent, possessed a mythology as com- 
plicated, a system of religious rites as detailed, as those of Egypt or 
Hellas ; while this worship and symbolism depend upon a much more 
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simple system of ideas, a system essentially more primitive and ancient 
than anything the early civilizations of the Old World have allowed to 
remain for our curiosity. 

" Sea Phantoms ; or, Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of Sailors, 
in all Lands and at all Times," by Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett (Chicago : 
Morrill, Higgins & Co.), is a second edition, unaltered except in the addi- 
tion of the first two words of the title, the first edition having appeared in 
1885. The object of the work is to make an extensive compilation of 
maritime myths, customs, and superstitions, without attempting extended 
critical discussion. The sources are indicated in foot-notes ; these are 
previous compilations, collections of folk-lore, essays on mythology, to- 
gether with books of travel and some original contributions. The titles of 
chapters indicate the scope of the collection ; these are : The Sea Dangers, 
The Gods, Saints and Demons of the Sea, Wind-Makers and Storm-Raisers, 
Water Spirits and Mermaids, The Sea Monsters and Sea Serpents, Legends 
of the Finny Tribes, Stories of other Animals, Spectres of the Sea, The 
Death Voyage to the Earthly Paradise or Hell, The Flying Dutchman, 
Sacrifices, Offerings and Oblations, Ceremonies and Festivals, Luck, 
Omens, Images and Charms, Miscellaneous. The author remarks that 
sailors are not more superstitious than other people of the same education, 
and that many of their superstitions are adapted from those of landsmen. 

Under the title of "The Folk-Lore Manual," the Chicago Folk-Lore 
Society prints a pamphlet, compiled by the Secretary, Lieut. Fletcher S. 
Bassett, and intended to serve as a guide to collectors. This treatise has 
been prepared from " The Hand-Book of Folk-Lore " published by the 
English Society (see a notice and outline in vol. iv. p. 184) and the " In- 
structions et Questionnaires " of M. Sebillot. The degree of condensation 
used leaves space only for an enumeration of topics or headings consid- 
ered to cover the field of folk-lore. 

In his outline of " Anthropology as a Science and as a Branch of Uni- 
versity Education in the United States," Prof. D. G. Brinton makes the 
following divisions of the vast theme : 1. Somatology, or the study of the 
physical nature of man (a term borrowed by him from medical science) ; 
2. Ethnology; 3. Ethnography; 4. Archaeology. The distinction between 
the second and third departments he makes to be one of method : Eth- 
nology he considers historic and philosophic, Ethnography geographic and 
descriptive. Under the latter he defines: 1. Definitions and Methods; 
2. Sociology; 3. Technology (including Esthetics); 4. Religion (includ- 
ing Mythology) ; 5. Linguistics (including primitive Literature) ; 6. Folk- 
lore. With respect to the last, his schedule is : " Definition, nature, and 
value of folk-lore ; Methods of its study ; Relations to history and char- 
acter of a people ; Traditional customs ; Traditional narratives ; Folk- 
sayings ; Superstitious beliefs and practices." 



